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In the course of two or three years, 
Berenger Sauniére went from 
being a penniless village curé to 
one of the richest men of the 
region. Within his church door he 
raised a lifesize figure of a devil. 
BRIAN INNES explores the mysteries 
of Rennes-le-Chateau 


FROM THE SOUTHERN French city of Car- 
cassonne to the Spanish border, the hills rise 
steadily to the peaks of the Pyrenees. The 
area 1S noW sparsely populated, with small 
towns and tiny villages, a land of minor 
vineyards between the bare stone ridges, of 
deserted valleys loud with nightingales, of 
rushing streams fed from the melting snows, 
and wild sandy uplands rich with thyme and 
myrtle. But once it was extensively settled — 
by the southern Gauls, a Celtic people whose 
capital of Narbo is now Narbonne, and later 
by the Visigoths, whose kingdom of Sep- 
timania survived from AD 475 until it was 
overrun by the Moors in 715. Ruined watch- 
towers and tumbledown castles dominate the 
hilltops, evidence of the troubled condition 
of the region through Io centuries. 


10 miles 


15 kilometres 


This is the southern half of the Lan- 
guedoc, which from the 1050s came under 
the rule of the counts of Toulouse, autono- 
mous vassals of the king of France. It was 
also the heartland of the Catharist heresy — 
often known as the Albigensian heresy from 
its prevalence among the inhabitants of the 
city of Albi — and on the steep bare rock 
of Montségur the Cathars made their last 
desperate stand in 1244. 

_ The ancient town of Aereda, known to the 
Romans as Rhedae, a few miles to the east of 
Montségur, gave its name to the region of 
Rhedesium, now called Razés. Once it was a 
capital with more than 30,000 inhabitants, its 
hilltop castle guarding the confluence of the 
rivers Aude and Sals. Today it is a decayed 
hamlet, its few houses clinging to the single 
steep street and overlooking a wild, deserted 
plateau. ‘This is Rennes-le-Chateau. 
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Top: the Tour Magdala, built 
by Bérenger Sauniére on the 
western edge of the ramparts 
of Rennes-le- Chateau 


Above: the southern corner of 
France below the Pyrenees 
and the border with Spain is 
known as Languedoc- 
Roussillon. Here, among the 
rocky uplands of the 
Corbiéres, was the heartland 
of the Cathar heretics 


Previous page: the garishly 
coloured figure of 
Asmodeus, that supports the 
holy water stoup to the left 
of the doorway of the church 
of Sainte- Madeleine 


In 1885, at the age of 33, Francois- 
Bérenger Sauniére was appointed curé of the 
tiny church of Sainte-Madeleine, which 
stood, neglected and in poor repair, at the top 
of the village street, where once the Visigoths 
had raised a mighty fortified palace. A man of 
humble origins, the eldest of seven children, 
Sauniére had no future except in the church. 
Like many of his fellow priests, he took into — 
his house a young girl, Marie Denarnaud, as 
a housekeeper and settled down to a prospect 
of lifelong penny-pinching obscurity. But 
fate decreed otherwise. 

Sauniére learned that one of his predeces- 
sors had left a small legacy for the upkeep of 
the church, and in 1892 he decided to restore 
the church altar. This was made from a solid 
stone slab, one end of which was cemented 
into the wall of the church, while the other 
was supported on an ancient carved stone 
column that had survived from the times of 
the Visigoths. When the slab was lifted, the 
column was found to be hollow; inside were 
three wooden tubes, sealed with wax, which 
held four parchment manuscripts. 

Copies of these parchments have sur- 
vived. At first glance they seem to be nothing 
more than transcriptions of well-known New 
‘Testament passages, written in Latin in a 
strange archaic-looking script. The first 
(John 12:1-12) describes Christ’s visit to 
Bethany — the house of Lazarus, Martha and 
Mary Magdalene. The second is the story of 
the disciples plucking ears of corn on the 
sabbath; but it has been put together from 
three different versions, those of Matthew 
(12:1-8), Mark (2:23-28) and Luke (6:1-5). 

On closer inspection, however, these 
manuscripts reveal a number of unexpected 


features: there are distinctive monogram- 
matic devices, additional letters have been 
added to the text, some letters are marked 
with a dot, others are displaced — in fact, 
there are all the signs that these manuscripts 
are ciphered. And indeed, in the hands of 
cryptographers, they yield to decipherment. 

At the beginning of 1893 Sauniére took 
the manuscripts to his bishop, Monseigneur 
Félix-Arséne Billard, in Carcassonne, and 
was given permission (and money) to go at 
once to Paris. There he laid the documents 
before Abbé Bieil, the director of Saint- 
Sulpice, who introduced him to his nephew, 
the religious publisher Ané, at whose home 
Saunieére lodged while he was in Paris, and to 
his grand-nephew Emile Hoffet, destined to 
become a famous authority on old manu- 
scripts and secret societies. 

For just three weeks Sauniére remained in 
Paris. He spent much of his time in the 
Louvre, where he bought reproductions of 
three apparently unrelated paintings: Nich- 
olas Poussin’s ‘Arcadian Shepherds’, David 
Teniers’s portrayal of Saint Anthony, and a 
portrait of Pope St Celestine V by an un- 
known hand. He also became the friend — 
remarkable for a humble parish priest from a 


Above: the slab, with its 
archaic carved scene, that 
Sauniére removed from the 
church altar. There are many 
unconfirmed stories 
concerning what he found 
buried below the slab — 
rumours mentioned two 
skeletons, and a pot full of 
‘worthless medallions’ 
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Rennes-le- Chateau 


remote corner of France — of the toast of 
Paris, Emma Calve. This beautiful operatic 
soprano was then at the height of her career: 
renowned for her interpretations of Carmen 
and of Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, she 
had just returned from an outstanding season 
in London, during which she had been 
invited to Windsor by Queen Victoria. For 
many years she remained a close friend of 
Sauniére, and visited him regularly until her 


values of humility and charity at a time 
when Churchmen were infamous for 


their venality. 


~The Church soon recomnic ed the 


s daneer in the dualist heresy, and took 
strong measures to stamp it out. But in 


the Languedoc, where it enjoyed some 


_ measure of protection from the counts of 

‘Toulouse, Catharism persisted into the 

~ 13th century. In 1208 Pope Innocent III 
_ proclaimed a crusade against the Albig- 


ensians, and an army of some 40,000 — 


which included Simon de Montfort the 


Elder — set out from Lyon in July 1209. 


For 20 years the campaigns flowed back 
and forth across the Languedoc, until in 
1229 the French throne secured the final 


humiliation of the Count of ‘Toulouse 


and took over his lands. 


~ Now the heresy had to be rooted out 


__ by the officers of the Inquisition. Gradu- 
ally they drove the Cathars further into 
the wilderness until their only refuge 
-was the fortress of Montsegur, on an 
almost sheer rock rising some 500 feet 

_ from the surrounding plain. In 1243, 
several thousand royal troops laid siege 

~ to the fortress, and on 2 March 1244 the 

- Cathars 
-months earlier, steps had been taken to 


finally surrendered. Two 


guard the Cathar treasures — ‘gold, 


silver, and a great quantity of money’ — 
and on the night before the surrender 
_ three or four heretics were secretly lo- 
wered down the rock face to organise its 


disposal. Nothing more was heard of 


_ them or of the treasure. . . 
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Saint-Sulpice is the largest church in 
Paris after Notre-Dame, and in the r9th 
century its Seminary was one of the 
principal training establishments for the 
French priesthood. Among its more no- 
torious alumni at this period was | | 
Alphonse Louis Constant, who aban- | — 


doned the priesthood and later took the 
name of Eliphas Levi. Under this name 
he published Dogma and ritual of high 
magic, and a number of other books of 
avowedly Rosicrucian doctrine. 
Another apostate clergyman was 
Abbe Joseph-Antoine Boullan, who in 
1876 announced himself as High Priest 
of the Church of Carmel, in Lyon. Two 
young Parisians, the Marquis Stanislas 
de Guaita and his companion Oswald 


marriage in 1914 to the tenor Gasbarri. 

On his return to Rennes, Sauniére con- 
tinued his restoration work on the church. 
With the assistance of some young men from 
the village — one of whom was still alive in 
1962 and provided invaluable details of the 
curé’s activities — he raised another stone 
slab, which lay directly in front of the altar. 
‘The underside of the slab was found to be 
carved in an archaic style identified as dating 
from the sixth or seventh century. 

There are two scenes on the slab, which 
take place either in an arched building or ina 
crypt. That on the left represents, as far as it 
is possible to tell, amounted knight sounding 
a hunting horn while his horse lowers its 
head to drink at a fountain. That on the right 
is of another knight with a staff in one hand 
and in the other either a child upon his 
saddle-bow or a disc or sphere of some sort. 
‘The stone is worn and chipped in places, and 
it is difficult to identify the subjects clearly, 
but there is no doubt as to the great age of the 
work. 

After the slab had been removed, 
Sauniére ordered the youths to dig down for 
several feet, but when they announced that 
they had discovered something in their ex- 
cavations he sent them home and locked 
himself in the church. It is said that they had 
uncovered two skeletons and a pot full of 
bright objects, which Sauniére told them 
were worthless medallions; and certainly, 
when a further excavation was made re- 
cently, a skull was found with a characteristic 
ritual slot made in the cranium. 

After this discovery, work ceased in the 
church for some time. Instead, Sauniére, 
accompanied by his housekeeper Marie, took 
to wandering the surrounding countryside, a 
sack on his back. Each evening he returned, 
the sack loaded with stones that he had 
selected with care, and when he was asked 
the purpose of his excursions, he replied that 
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Above: two improbable 
lovers — the humble Abbé 
Sauniére and world-famous 
singer Emma Calvé 


Right: on the Visigothic pillar 
that he took from the church, 
Sauniére raised a cheap 
statue from Lourdes. On the 
Canopy over it are the words 
‘Penitence, penitence’ 


Wirth, who were disciples of Levi, 
joined the Church of Carmel in order to 


—— learn its secret rituals and then, in 1887, 
| announced that Boullan was a ‘con- 


demned man’. 

Convinced that Guaita and Wirth 
intended to kill him by occult means, 
Boullan enlisted the support of the novel- 
ist J.-K. Huysmans, who drew a sym- 
pathetic portrait of the ex-Abbé in his 
novel about black magic, La- Bas. One of 
Huysmans’ friends, a former disciple of 
Boullan, was the writer Jules Bois, who 
at that time was the lover of singer Emma 
Calvé. When, on 4 January 1893, after 
writing a letter full of forebodings of 
death, Boullan suddenly dropped dead. 
Bois immediately published a letter in a 
Paris newspaper accusing Guaita of 
having murdered him by magic. A few 
days later, Sauniére arrived in Paris... . 


he had decided to beautify the tiny garden in 
front of the church with a stone grotto. 
Certainly the grotto is still there, although 
sadly reduced; it has been ransacked, either 
by souvenir hunters or by those who hoped 
that the stones might reveal Sauniére’s 
secret. . 

But this was not his only strange pastime. 
The cemetery of the church contained two 
memorial stones marking the grave of Marie 
de Negri d’Ables (died 1781), the wife of 
Francis d’Hautpoul, the sezgneur of Rennes. 
By night, Sauni¢re moved these stones from 
one end of the cemetery to the other, and 
patiently erased the inscriptions. Unknown 
to him, however, his labours were in vain, for 


the inscriptions had already been copied by 
itinerant archaeologists — and one of the 
stones, we now know, bore the same mono- 
grammatic device as appeared in at least one 
of the manuscripts. 

For the next two years, Bérenger Sauniere 
spent much of his time travelling. He is 
known to have opened two bank accounts in 
neighbouring cities, one in Perpignan and 
one in Toulouse, another in Paris, and a 
fourth has been traced as far away as Buda- 
pest. From Germany, Spain, Switzerland 
and Italy, money orders arrived frequently 
for Marie Denarnaud, some apparently sent 
by various religious communities. 

Then, from 1896, Sauniére undertook a 
major refurbishment of the church, the re- 
sults of which can be seen to this day. The 
overall effect is extraordinary. Fitting diag- 
onally into the junction of nave and transept 
he laid a checker-board floor of 64 alternate 
black and white square tiles; beside the 
entrance door he raised a huge garishly 
coloured monument, the stoup borne upon 
the head of a wildly staring lifesize figure of 
the demon Asmodeus, while above rise small 
statues of four winged angels, with the motto 
Par ce signe tu le vaincras — ‘In this sign shalt 
thou conquer’ — a quotation from the vision 
that brought about Emperor Constantine’s 
conversion to Christianity in AD 313. 


‘This is a fearful place’ 

The walls of the church are covered with 
painted relief scenes in popular style — a 
rather unconventional series of the Stations 
of the Cross, and, above the confessional, a 
representation of Christ on the Mount. 
Sauniére himself painted the picture of Mary 
Magdalene for the front of the altar. Strang- 
est of all, carved above the porch of the 
church are the words of Jacob at Bethel, 
spoken the morning after he had seen the 
vision of angels ascending and descending a 
ladder that led to Heaven: TVerrzbilis est locus 
iste, “Chis is a fearful place’. 

When work in the church was finished, 
Sauniére did not give up his lust to rebuild. 
He purchased the land that extended be- 
tween the church and the western edge of the 
hill. Along the crest he built a semicircular 
promenade, and at its southern end a two- 
storied tower, the Tour Magdala. Within the 
curve of the raised walk he created a formal 
garden, and at the eastern end, separated bya 
small courtyard from the church, he built a 
guesthouse that he named Bethania. 

Sauniére paid for all this work from his 
own pocket. And when Bethania was finish- 
ed, and furnished with valuable antiques, he 
entertained his guests royally, with fine 
wines and rich food. There were regular 
visits from Emma Calvé, whenever her pro- 
fessional engagements would allow; and 
other guests included the secretary of state 
for fine arts, the writer Andrée Bruguiere, 
many local notables — and, now and again, 
strictly incognito, a man whispered to be the 


Habsburg archduke John, a cousin of the 
Austrian emperor. 

When Sauniére died in 1917, it is calcu- 
lated that he had spent well over one million 
francs — and these were francs d’or, worth 
about 20 times a present-day franc. After his 
death, and for 36 years until her own death in 
1953, Marie Denarnaud wanted for nothing, 
and in a letter in 1920 she estimated her own 
fortune at more than 100,000 francs. Be- 
tween 1885 and 1893, then, Berenger 
Sauniére was transformed from the poor 
curé of an impoverished parish into an enor- 
mously wealthy man — one of the most 
extravagant spendthrifts of the region. ‘The 
evidence of his expenditure is there, in 
Rennes-le-Chateau, for alltosee, evenifit has 
faded somewhat with the years. But where did 
Sauniére’s riches come from? 


Did the treasure of Rennes-le-Chateau come 
from Solomon’s Temple? How did it find its 
way to a remote part of France? See page 186 
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Below: the porch of the 
church of Sainte-Madeleine 
at Rennes-le- Chateau. 
Among a number of biblical 
quotations, the decorative 
keystone above the arch is 
engraved Jerribilis est locus 
iste, ‘This is a fearful place’. 
Notice also the signs 
stencilled on the tympan, 
which have been identified 
as alternating crosses and 
roses 
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If you saw an unidentified flying 
object, what would you do — and 
whom should you tell about your 
sighting? Official bodies often lack 
the resources to follow up UFO 
reports, says JENNY RANDLES, but 
there are steps you can take 
yourself, and specialist 
organisations to contact 


INJULY 1978 a middle-aged couple in Man- 
chester, England, saw a brilliant red cog- 
wheel float across the sky. They thought they 
had seen a UFO. Not knowing anything about 
the subject they wrote to Patrick Moore, the 
astronomer, whose programmes they had 
watched on television. Perhaps they did not 
express themselves fully and Patrick Moore, 
who is neither a ufologist nor believes in 
UFOs, didn’t ask them the right questions. 
He advised them that what they had seen was 
probably a meteor, albeit a spectacular one. 
The couple thought no more of the matter 


until, six months later, they happened to 


watch a programme in which a well-known 
UFO investigator appeared. 

hey .contacted: her.. and:: related: ‘their 
story. Whatever it was they had seen it was 
clear that it was not a meteor. It was too large 
to have been a meteor, and was seen in 
daylight for several minutes. (Meteors 
remain visible for only a few seconds.) What 
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Making a UFO repert 


vi 


Left: a typical daylight disc. 
Note the unusual feature — 
an apparent trail of smoke 
streaming behind it 


Below: the phenomenon 
known as an ‘airglow’ — 
luminescence of the sky at 
night. Odd enough to be 
taken for a UFO, it is actually 
caused by atoms in the 
upper atmosphere releasing 
energy that they have 
absorbed from solar radiation 


Right: many UFO reports 
describe craft that are much 
more complex than a simple, 
featureless ‘flying saucer’. 
This drawing shows a 
number of details that crop 
up in sighting after sighting 
— but how many would you 
remember if this UFO flashed 
by at high speed? Try 
drawing it from memory in 
24 hours’ time and check 
how much you have recalled 
accurately 


they had experienced, in fact, was an im- 
pressive close encounter of the first kind. It 
was only by chance that their valuable eye- 
witness report had not been lost forever. 
Two years earlier, just a few miles from 
this sighting, Detective Sergeant Norman 
Collinson of the Manchester police force was 
returning from duty in the early hours of the 
morning when he saw a strange white disc in 
the sky. Naturally he reported his sighting to 
what he believed to be the ‘proper author- 
ities’ and waited for a reply, if not an ex- 
planation. He was told by his superiors to 
whom he had reported the incident that his 


account would be passed on to the Ministry 
of Defence. But, despite several attempts to 
get an answer, Norman heard no more. 
Frustrated by the Ministry, he contacted his 
local university, but received only noncom- 
mital replies to his questioning. When he 
asked for the address of the local UFO group, 
for example, he was told, ‘Oh... you don’t 
want to bother with them.’ 

But with persistence, Norman did contact 
such a group. Not only was his case a 
valuable addition to the evidence for UFOs, 
but Norman became a keen UFO investigator 
himself. 

Both these cases illustrate the importance 
of what can happen after someone has 
sighted a true UFO. Whom to contact is very 
important. As both these cases show, it is not 
always easy to find out who is the right 
person to contact. If you have seen some- 
thing strange in the sky that seems to pass all 
the tests outlined in the previous article (see 
page 126), what should you do? 

If you believe that what you have seen 
might be a true UFO, it is important to try to 
find corroborative witnesses. It is not, how- 
ever, advisable to knock on people’s front 
doors — some people may not take too kindly 
to your intrusion. This does not mean that 
you should not try to call the attention of 
anyone close by. Their presence will add 
weight to your sighting, or they may be able 
to provide some other explanation of the 
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phenomenon you have seen. It could, after 
all, be an IFO, an Identified Flying Object. 
Another important step to take is to make 
notes about the environment and the area in 
which the sighting is made. Factors such as 
the barking of dogs or the sudden silence of 
birds may be significant. Of course, if you 
have a camera’ within: reach,. use it!-It is 
surprising how many people who are per- 
fectly equipped to take photographs are so 
overwhelmed by what they have seen that 
they fail to do so. If it is dark, and there is a 
controlled shutter speed on your camera, set 
it for a reasonably long exposure — probably 


about one second. This offers a much better 
chance of recording what may be a relatively 
dim phenomenon, even if it appears to the 
eye to be reasonably bright. 

If you are in a car switch on the ignition 
and if you have one, the radio. There are 
enough stories to support the belief that 
some UFO phenomena can cause interference 
with electrical systems. Such evidence can be 
extremely important, so it is a point well 
worth remembering. 

As you watch the thing in the sky try a 
couple of quick experiments. Move your 
head from side to side and watch what 
happens to the UFO. Very probably nothing 
will, but at least you will be able to eliminate 
one claim commonly made by disbelievers. 
‘This is that pieces of dead matter in the eye’s 
optical system, known as floaters, are often 
taken to be UFOs. Ifa floater is the cause, the 
‘UFO’ will move as your eyes move. 

Secondly, try willing the UFO in a par- 
ticular direction! This may sound ridiculous, 
but there is a school of thought that says 
UFOs are related to psychic phenomena. If 
this is so, then it should be possible for a 
witness to exert some degree of control over 
them. Interesting evidence may conceivably 
emerge from this exercise. 

UFO encounters rarely last for a long time 
and there is unlikely to be the opportunity to 
telephone anyone while the object is still in 
view. ‘Time is better spent taking in as much 
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Above: this weird light in the 
night is a barium cloud, 
launched into the upper 
atmosphere as part of an 
investigation of the Earth's 
electrical and magnetic fields 
conducted by NASA during 
the early 1970s. While 
bodies like NASA tend to 
deny the existence of UFOS, 
they can help identify 
unusual but explicable 
phenomena in the skies 


Right: detailed forms like 
these are used by UFO 
organisations to record every 
aspect of a sighting 
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detail of the object as possible. This 1s a skill 
that improves with practice. Look at the 
picture of the UFO on this page for about a 
minute. The next day, try drawing it from 
memory in as much detail as possible, with- 
out cheating by looking at the original. ‘Try 
the same experiment with other UFO illust- 
rations in The Unexplained, varying the 
length of time from as little as an hour to as 
long as a week between examining the pic- 
ture and redrawing it. he importance of 
being able to recall in detail what you have 
seen will become apparent in the next step. 
After the UFO has disappeared, do not 
discuss the details of what you have seen with 
anyone else who might be around. Simply 
exchange telephone numbers and addresses, 
just as you would if you were involved in a 
road accident. Agree with other witnesses on 
who is to report the sighting and to whom. 
Finally, advise all the witnesses that at the 
first possible opportunity they should draw 
the object you have all seen, and write out a 
statement describing the sighting. Each wit- 
ness should do this independently, and not 
talk about it to anyone else until they have 
done so. It is surprising how easy it is to be 
unwittingly influenced by what others say . 
To whom should you report your UFO 
sighting? There are several possibilities, and 
you should think carefully before acting. The 
most obvious choice is the police. ‘They will 
probably regard it as their duty to check your 


story, but in most countries, with the excep- 
tion of France and the USA, where certain 
official procedures exist, there will be little 
they can do. 

In some cases the police may refer the 
matter to the Defence Ministry. But as often 
as not the sighting will get no further than 
your local police station. Unfortunately, this 
is inevitable. The police force have many 
tasks to perform and experience has taught 
them that most UFO reports are not really 
very important. Consequently, they tend to 
be given a low priority. But the police should 
be contacted if you think that the object you 
have seen has landed. Their presence at the 
scene of the landing would provide very 
valuable corroboration. Otherwise, you are 
probably advised not to waste their time. 

Another agency you may think of notify- 
ing is the local airfield, either civil or mil- 
itary. As with the police, there is little they 
can do or are prepared to do unless it seems to 
them that your report justifies calling in a 
defence establishment. Airport staff may be 
able to tell you if any aircraft were in the area 
at the time of your sighting, but it is not 
advisable to ask them if they read anything 
unusual on their radar. A denial might mean 
that they genuinely had not, or it could be 
that they had, but for some reason were not 
willing to tell you. The matter, for example, 
might already have been passed on.to the 
Defence Ministry, who would want to make 
their own investigation. 
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When witnessing any strange or drama- 

tic event, such as spotting a UFO, it is 
very important to be able to recall exactly 
what you saw. But try this experiment: 
look at the picture on the left for about Io 
seconds. Stop reading this article while 
you try to remember what was in the 
picture. Draw it from memory. You will 
probably find that your attempt is far 
from being a perfect reproduction of the 
original. 

You might think this experiment has 
little relevance to UFO spotting. Surely a 
UFO would present such an unusual 
sight that it would make an indelible 
impression on the memory? But ex- 
perience with witnesses of accidents or 
crimes, which are not everyday observ- 
ations for most people, does not bear this 
out. What we see is not always the same 
as what we are able to recall having seen. 

After looking at the picture, men will 
probably be more likely to have a good 
recall of the young lady at the head of the 
bus queue. Women, on the other hand, 
are more likely to remember details of 
her clothing. 

Our memories of what we have seen 
tend to be conditioned by what interests 
us personally. And what we remember 
also depends to some extent on past 
experiences — what we are used to seeing. 
People unfamiliar with London’s black 
cabs or double-decker buses will prob- 
ably have noticed them in the picture, 
but may not remember the time on the 
clock or the number of the bus— noreven 
have noticed them at all. Similarly there 
will be some who fail to spot the UFO on 
first glancing at the picture. How much 
did you take in? 
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As far as newspapers, radio and television 
are concerned, try to resist the temptation to 
approach them. The media will probably be 
interested only if they think they can use 
your story, and that may depend on whether 
it is quiet or busy in the newsroom, rather 
than on the credibility or intrinsic interest of 
your sighting. 

‘The most sensible step to take if you have 
seen what you believe to be‘a UFO is to 
contact a UFO investigator as. soon as 
possible. They are trained to help you and to 
record accurately the necessary information 
for scientific appraisal. 

‘There are many kinds of UFO investigator 
and UFO investigation group. Some are mo- 
tivated by an almost religious belief in UFOs 
and will be biased. Others may border on the 
eccentric, attracting cranks and_ frauds. 
Most, however, are serious-minded and are 
concerned with establishing the authenticity 
of your sighting. A list of reputable UFO 
organisations and their addresses is given at 
the end of this article. If your country is not 


included in the list, it does not necessarily 
mean that there is no serious UFO society 
there. Write to the British address. All the 
groups listed are associated with the inter- 
national UFO magazine Flying Saucer 
Review, which is distributed in over 60 
countries. Your letter will be forwarded to a 
local agency. 

Each report is treated confidentially and 
almost all UFO groups use a standard report 
form. You will probably be asked to fill in one 
of these forms. You might also be asked if it is 
possible for a UFO investigator to come and 
see you at a time and place of your choosing. 

Naturally, if you happen to come face to 
face with what you may think is a UFO, it is 
not always easy to remember exactly what to 
do. The oddness of the occasion may well 
lead you to panic. Yet it is always worth 
trying to remain calm and remembering the 
procedure outlined in this article. The more 
well-authenticated, well-documented, cases 
there are, the more will be discovered about 
these elusive intruders. 


International 

UFO organisations 

United Kingdom: UFO 
Investigators Network, 8 
Whitethroat Walk, 
Birchwood, Warrington, 
Cheshire, England WA3 6P0 

North America: Center for 
UFO Studies, 1609 Sherman 
Avenue, Room 207, 


‘ Evanston, Illinois, 


USA 60201 

Australasia: Australian Centre 
for UFO Studies, PO Box 
546, Gosford, New South 
Wales, Australia 2250 
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The miracle of life 


Established science holds that life came about purely by accident and 
that it can be explained entirely by the laws of physics and biology. But, 
as COLIN WILSON explains, there is another, more exciting possibility: 
could life be a force independent of matter, which somehow controls 
mechanical processes for a purpose of its own? 


ACCORDING TO the theories of modern 
astronomy, our Universe began about Io 
billion years ago with a tremendous explo- 
sion. After a billion or so years, great clouds 
of steamy gas formed into galaxies, and 
eventually the whirls and eddies in this 
spinning gas contracted into stars. Until this 
point, there had been nothing in the Universe 
but the two ‘simplest’ gases — hydrogen and 
helium. But as the stars contracted, the 
pressure became great enough to crush to- 
gether these simple atoms to form carbon — 
the basic building block of life. 

But life cannot exist without various heavy 
elements, such as iron, phosphorus and sul- 
phur, and these were also locked up in the 
cores of the gigantic stars. Billions more 
years had to pass, until the original stars grew 

old, gave off most of their energy in the form 
of radiation, and collapsed and exploded, 
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before the essential elements floated free. 
And how did life evolve? ‘The usual ac- 
count is that the various elements — carbon, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, oxygen, hydrogen, 
iron — somehow came together in the great 
witches’ cauldron of our cooling planet, were 
fused together by lightning, and formed 
complex molecules called amino acids, the 
basic constituents of all living organisms. 
But in 1963, astronomers discovered mole- 
cules of combined oxygen and hydrogen out 
in deep space; science calls them ‘hydroxyl 
groups’. A few years later, radio astronomers 
also discovered water, ammonia, formal- 
dehyde and methy] alcohol in space. No one 
is quite sure how these atoms came to be 
formed, but they could have come into 
existence in outer space and been brought to 
Earth by comets as Fred Hoyle has argued. 
And now we.come to the more difficult 


Left: lightning striking the 
surface of the sea. The first 
primitive life forms probably 
came about after lightning - 
had fused together elements 
of the Earth’s atmosphere to 
create the potential for life 


Above: fern-like crystals of 
the amino acid tryptophan — 
one of the basic ‘building 
blocks’ of life 


The ‘mechanical’ argument 
for evolution runs into 
difficulties when faced with 
primitive organisms like the 
amaeba (right: Saccamoeba 
limax, magnified 500 times) 
and blue-green alga (below: 
Anabaena, magnified 180 
times). No one knows how 
the simple cell of the alga 
could evolve into the complex 
nuclear cell of the amoeba 


and controversial part of the story. How did 
this dead matter turn into life? The standard 
account 1s that the organic molecules found 
their way into the oceans and, over millions 
more years, accidental collisions formed 
every conceivable shape and size of molecule. 


And finally, a molecule was formed that had 


the amazing power to reproduce itself. 

But there are problems in this explan- 
ation. Life begins with ‘protein chains’, each 
made up of many amino acids, with 20 
possibilities for each link in the chain. In his 
book Human destiny the French biophysicist 
Lecomte de Nouy pointed out that, even if a 
new combination were tried every millionth 
of a second, it would still take longer than the 
lifetime of our Earth to form a chain as- 
sociated with life — the odds against it being a 
one followed by 95 zeros. 

In 1953 the American scientist Stanley 
Miller conducted an experiment in which 
electrical discharges — artificial hghtning — 
were passed through a mixture of water, 
ammonia, methane and hydrogen, the sub- 
stances that were believed to have formed the 
primitive atmosphere of the Earth. At the 
end of a day, the mixture turned pink; at the 
end of a week, Dr Miller found that two of 
the simplest amino acids had been formed. 
The latest findings of modern research sug- 
gest that the early atmosphere of the Earth 
was in fact made up of carbon dioxide and 
water vapour. But, when Dr Miller’s experi- 
ment was repeated using carbon dioxide and 
water, similar results were obtained — again, 
simple amino acids were formed. 


Alternative theory of life 

So it seems that the Earth’s primitive atmos- 
phere, lightning and chance could together 
have produced the building blocks of life. 
But this still leaves unanswered Lecomte de 
Nouy’s objection that it would take 
thousands of billions of years for these acids 
to form a protein chain, Still, scientists can 
take comfort from the notion that there seem 
to be ‘natural laws’ that favour the formation 
of living cells. 

An alternative theory about life has been 
in existence for more than a century. It was 
conceived one day in 1762, when an Italian 
professor of anatomy named Luigi Galvani 
was studying amputated frogs’ legs on a 
bench in his laboratory. (Legend has it that 
they were waiting to be made into soup!) On 
a nearby bench, someone was turning the 
handle of an electrical machine. Galvani 
happened to touch one of the frogs’ legs with 
a metal scalpel — and, to his surprise, it 
‘kicked’. What had happened, it seemed, was 
that the electric sparks caused a ‘wave’ of 
electricity, which was picked up by the 
scalpel; this, in turn, transmitted it toa nerve 
— which behaved just as if the frog’s brain had 
ordered the leg to move. This seemed to 
imply that the brain gives its orders by 
electrical telegraph. In fact, Galvani’s ob- 
servation led to the discovery that human 
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beings are electrical machines; every time we 
think, the brain discharges electric currents. 

Late last century, a young biologist named 
Hans Driesch tried an experiment with the 
fertilised egg of asea urchin. He waited until 
it divided, then killed off one half with a hot 
needle. To his surprise, the surviving half 
did “not-"turn? into: ‘half*~-a ‘sea~urchins-it 
developed into a perfect but smaller embryo 
of a whole sea urchin. Clearly, each half of 
the egg contained a ‘blueprint’ of the whole. 

He tried pressing two eggs together; they 
fused and developed into a larger than 
normal embryo. 

Driesch argued, sensibly, that organisms 
can only be understood as living wholes, not 
as machines made up of bits and pieces. 
That, nowadays, sounds unexceptionable. 
What upset Driesch’s contemporaries was 
that he went on to suggest that if organisms 


lad a purpose, then the ‘purpose’ must be 
quite separate from their ‘mechanical’ parts — 
the biological bits and pieces, so to speak. In 
other words, the life in a living creature is 
something quite separate from its chemistry. 
Driesch’s scientific contemporaries were in- 
dignant. They growled ‘vitalist’? or ‘mystic’, 
and ignored him. 

Still, not all scientists were obsessed by 
the idea of explaining nature in purely mech- 
anistic terms. Across the Atlantic another 
professor of anatomy, Harold Saxton Burr of 
Yale University, was deeply interested in 
Driesch’s ideas — particularly in the notion 
that cells contain a ‘blueprint’. The first 
thing he wanted to examine was the electrical 
forces that seem to set the whole thing in 
motion. The problem, of course, is that these 
currents are so tiny that they are very difficult 
to measure. Burr was not discouraged; toget- 
her with a colleague, F. S. C. Northrop, he 
developed methods of attaching a voltmeter 
to trees — and other living organisms — and 
keeping a continuous record of their vol- 
tages. ‘The trees showed a regular seasonal 
variation in voltage, which also varied with 
sunspot activity and phases of the Moon; 
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when the voltmeter was attached to a 
rabbit’s ovary, it showed a sudden jump in 
voltage as the follicle ruptured, releasing the 
egg. It was discovered that this technique 
could be used to help women who were 
having difficulty becoming pregnant. When 
the voltmeter was attached to mental 
patients, it showed quite clearly who were 
the most ‘disturbed’. It could also record the 
ups and downs in physical illness — for 
example, to detect cancer at an early stage. 

Burr’s experiments confirmed him in his 
conclusion that all living organisms are in- 
fluenced by their electric fields — he called 
them-Je-helds (lifeyfields) for short. If a 
salamander embryo 1s placed in an alkaline 
solution, its individual cells ‘disaggregate’, 
or separate; but if these are then placed back 
ina slightly acid solution, they come together 
again and re-form into an embryo. Burr 
compared this to what happens when a 
magnet is held underneath iron filings on a 
sheet of paper —they form into a pattern. And 
he concluded that the ‘blueprint’ of life is 
contained in the L-field, which causes the 
cells to come together into a certain shape. A 
frog’s egg shows various lines of electrical 
force; when it develops into a tadpole, these 
lines turn out to be its nervous system. The 
electric field seems to be a kind of jelly- 
mould into which the living matter is poured. 

In the late 1930s, a Russian professor, 
Semyon Kirlian, made a discovery that 
seems to support Burr’s theory. When living 
matter — anything from a human hand to a 
leaf — was photographed between high- 
voltage metal plates, the photograph showed 
the object surrounded by a kind of glow- 
ing corona. When a newly-cut flower was 
photographed, it showed sparks flowing 
from: the;stem. It°looked ‘very muchas if 
Professor Kirlian had succeeded in photo- 
graphing the L-field — although sceptical 
scientists Continue to insist that this is just a 
freak effect due to irregularities in the high- 
voltage current. Perhaps the most exciting of 
Kirlian’s experiments involved a torn leaf; 
the photograph appeared to show the missing 
portion of the leaf in dim outline. Unlike 
Burr’s experiments, those of Kirlian are still 
a matter of violent disagreement among 
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scientists; but many respected experimenters 
are convinced that Kirlian discovered how to 
photograph the ‘fields of life’. 

Of course, all this does not prove Driesch’s 
‘vitalism’. It only proves his assertion that 
life seems to aim at ‘wholeness’. 
controversial word here is ‘aim’. Scientists 
do not lke words implying purpose; they 
prefer to believe that life ‘aims’ at wholeness 
only in the same sense that a snowflake ‘aims’ 
at getting to the ground. But new discoveries 
are continually upsetting their old mechan- 
istic models. 


An odd kind of ‘freedom’ was demon- 


strated, for example, in experiments con- 
ducted at the University of Wisconsin in the 


mid-1970s by Daniel Perlman and Robert 
Stickgold. They grew bacteria in a solution 
containing an antibiotic that would normally 
destroy it; the bacteria used has a gene that 
can produce an enzyme to destroy the anti- 
biotic, so it can, in fact, survive. But accord- 
ing to the mechanistic view, it should do this 
by ‘switching on’ its defence system, then 
switching it off when the danger has passed. 
In fact, the bacteria reacted by making vast 
numbers of copies of the protective gene — as 
if the bacteria had decided to choose a more 
reliable defence policy. 

Professor C.H. Waddington has made a 
suggestion that comes very close to Burr’s 
‘vital blueprint’ — that life may be a matter of 
rhythms and vibrations, like the patterns that 
develop on a glass plate strewn with sand if 
you stroke it with a violin bow. He even 
suggests life may develop like a musical com- 
position — as an ordered series of vibrations. 
(Cancer is a disease of disorganisation. ) 

At the moment, all these exciting ideas are 
very much in the melting pot; the slag has not 
settled to the bottom and the scum has not 
floated to the top. Yet the suggestion that 1s 
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Top left: Luigi Galvani 
(1737-1798), whose famous 
experiment with frogs’ legs 
in 1762 (left) suggested that 
the brain gives its orders by 
electrical impulses 


Above: Semyon Kirlian, the 
Russian scientist who 
succeeded in photographing 
what appear to be the life- 
fields of living organisms 


Below: Hans Driesch 
(1867-1941), the biologist 
who stressed that each 
organism must be 
understood as a living whole 
and argued that the life force 
is quite independent of 
chemistry 
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beginning to emerge is clear enough. Perhaps 
life, after all, is not just a ‘product’ of matter 
as heat is a product of fire; perhaps it is an 
organising principle beyond matter. In other 
words, once chance and the laws of nature 
had formed the basic building blocks — the 
amino acids — life intervened to organise 
them into more complex forms. 

This view is known as vitalism, and most 
respectable biologists would shudder and 
turn away at the very idea. Bernard Shaw 
expressed this view well when he said that 
life permeates the Universe, and is striving to 
gain a foothold in matter. ‘The philosopher 
T.E. Hulme believed that the process of 
evolution can be described as the insertion of 
more and more freedom into matter — so that 
the amoeba could be regarded as a small 
‘leak’ of freedom, while man is a larger leak. 


Astonishing consequences 

And here we come to the heart of the 
matter. Science does not recognise the word 
‘freedom’. Science deals with mechanical 
procedures. If you say that you have done 
something of your own free will, the scientist 
can produce a thousand reasons to prove that 
you fad to do it, as a river has to flow 
downhill. If you reply that you can decide 
whether to contradict him or not, or whether 
to go off and do something more rewarding, 
he will tell you that your freedom of thought 
is also an illusion. If you decline to accept 
this, then you are opting for the view that life 
— or freedom — somehow stands above matter 
and mechanism. 

If this heretical notion is true, the con- 
sequences for science are astonishing. If life 
is a mere product of matter — as heat is of 
burning — then life is a slave of matter. But if 
it somehow exists separately, then it is poten- 
tially the master. This means, in effect, that 
life (or mind) could overrule the laws of 
nature. And there is a name for this ancient 
belief: it is called magic. 

‘This is the question with which science 
will one day have to come to terms: whether 
the Universe is basically ‘magical’. Some 
scientists are willing to concede that it prob- 
ably is. For example, a cybernetician named 
David Foster has made a study of the ‘pro- 
gramming’ of DNA, and has concluded that 
Darwinian biology is probably mistaken. 
Gybernetics is the study of systems of control 
— like a thermostat, which switches off the 
heat when the room gets above a certain 
temperature. One of the basic laws of cyber- 
netics says that a man who devises such a 
system must always be more intelligent than 
the system itself; in other words, a program- 
mer must always be more intelligent than the 
system he programmes, no matter how high 
the ‘artificial intelligence’ of that system. 

Now a gene is, in fact, a programme. And 
it is Foster’s contention that the complexity 
of our genetic programming indicates higher 
energies and higher intelligences than any- 


_ thing we can find on Earth. Which suggests 
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Below: a model of the 
double helix of DNA, which 
carries the genetic code of 
living beings. Cybernatician 
David Foster has argued that 
the quality of our genetic 
programming may indicate 
that it was designed by a 
being with a higher 
intelligence than that of Man 
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very definitely that man is not the highest 
intelligence in the Universe. There must, 
says Foster, be higher intelligences” ‘out 
there’. Perhaps the Universe itself is one vast 
intelligence... ; 

When we move into these realms, we are 
coming alarmingly close to certain questions 
that are ignored by the majority of scientists 
— questions, for example, about the ‘para- 
normal’, about UFOs, about other dimensions 
of space and time. At the beginning of his 
book Lifetide, the zoologist Lyall Watson 
claims that he watched a small girl stroke a 
tennis ball, and — incredibly — saw the 
ball turn itself inside out, without breaking 
its surface. Impossible. But in a universe 
with even one extra dimension of reality, it 
could be as commonplace as turning a glove 
inside out. And if life is not a product of 
matter, but somehow exists ‘beyond’ it, our 
Universe has that magical level, and cannot 
be described in purely physical terms. 
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Under hypnosis a person can 
assume an entirely different 
personality. But is this an echo 

of a past life or a creation of the 
subconscious mind? DAVID 
CHRISTIE-MURRAY Sums up the 
evidence hypnosis offers for — and 
against — reincarnation 


FEW ACCOUNTS of ‘previous lives’ recalled 
by people under hypnosis are free of incon- 
sistencies or historical inaccuracies. But 
these in themselves. are not. sufficient to 
destroy the possibility that some cases of 
hypnotic regression are true reports of events 
that happened in a previous life. Psychol- 
ogists have developed their own theories to 
account for hypnotic regression. And some, 
while denying that reincarnation is involved, 
accept that something outside the range of 
normal scientific explanation is at work. 
Broadly, then, there are two views taken of 
hypnotic regression: the ‘normal’ and the 
‘paranormal’. 

Sugegestibility plays a large part in the 
relationship between the hypnotist and his 
subject. ‘The knowledge that the hypnotist is 
conducting an experiment in regression may 
be enough for the subject to respond by 
being provided with a past life manufactured 
for the purpose. There is evidence that the 
subconscious creative capacity of human 
beings — their mythopoeic ability — is ex- 
traordinarily powerful. Under hypnosis the 
subject may display a talent for acting, draw- 
ing, painting, writing or musical perfor- 
mance or composition far exceeding not only 
his own conscious ability but also the ability 
of most other people. The manufacture of a 
past life to gratify the hypnotist may there- 
fore be carried out and enacted at short 
notice and with startling conviction. 

The material for such ‘lives’ may come 
from many sources. A veridical or recurring 
dream that is felt to be significant because of 
its vividness or recurrence can provide the 
foundation, although the dream may origin- 
ally have been due toa physical event, such as 
a traumatic birth experience. There may 
have been some subconscious imprinting by 
parents or other people in the subject’s 
childhood, or even earlier, for there is evi- 
dence that the foetus can hear and register 
impressions in the womb during the months 
immediately prior to birth. 

A subject widely read in historical mat- 
erial could use this knowledge to create a 
number of different lives, each focused on a 
different period of history. Ideas that are 
communicated, either consciously or sub- 
consciously, by the hypnotist can be picked 
up and elaborated, while even someone un- 
versed in hypnosis can elicit a response from 
the subject through quite innocently posing 
leading questions. 

Hypermnesia, the arousal of acutely de- 
tailed memories, and cryptomnesia, the tap- 
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ping of hidden memories, also provide re- 
incarnation material. Events recalled in this 
way may be stage-managed by the subject’s 
subconscious mind to create a fantasy past 
life based on experiences in this life. There 
are instances of hypermnesia, for example, in 
which a reader in a library glances at a 
printed page of, say, some archaic language 
for afew minutes and, decades later, is able to 
reproduce the same text to the minutest 
detail. 

Stage-management by the subconscious 
mind may provide an explanation for the case 
of ‘Bridey Murphy’ (see page 79). Mrs 
Virginia Tighe, an American, regressed 
under hypnosis over I00 years to become 
Bridey Murphy. The Chicago American, in 
its ‘exposé’ of the case, argued that certain 
facts disproved the theory of reincarnation. 
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Above: automatic painting by 
London housewife Madge 
Gill, who died in 1961. She 
ascribed such drawing to the 
intervention of a spirit called 
Myrninerest — but could it 
have been the work of her 
subconscious mind? 


Opposite, top right: the 
17th-century Little Prophets 
of Cévannes preached 
sermons before they could 
even prattle; genetic memory 
or some unexplained power 
of the mind may have been 
at work 


Hypnosis 


As a child, Mrs Tighe had lived in Chicago 
opposite an Irish family called Corkell. 
One of her childhood friends was Kevin 
Corkell. Bridey Murphy said she had lived in 
Cork and had a friend called Kevin. More 
revealing, the newspaper claimed, was the 
fact that Mrs Corkell’s maiden name was 
Bridie Murphy; and Mrs Tighe’s sister had 
fallen down a flight of stairs in circumstances 
similar to the fall that caused Bridey’s death. 

But this evidence, according to Professor 
C. J. Ducasse of Brown University, does not 
succeed either in disproving or establishing 
the argument that Bridey Murphy is just the 
childhood memory of Mrs Tighe or that 
Virginia Tighe is the reincarnation of Bridey 
Murphy. That case remains open. 

The recall of genetic, racial and ‘folk’ 
memories provides another possible ex- 
planation of regression phenomena. We un- 
doubtedly inherit some traits from our 
ancestors, but whether we inherit their mem- 
ories is another matter. The claim that gen- 
etic memory can account for such cases as 
the Little Prophets of Cévennes — French 
Huguenot children who, in times of perse- 
cution in the 17th century, preached Protest- 
ant sermons with ecstatic fervour even before 
they could normally prattle — is usually 
countered by the argument that, even if you 
accept the considerable contempory evi- 
dence of their ability, there are still too few 
cases to justify the theory. If, however, all the 
cases of extraordinary recall of this type were 
looked at together, there might then be 


sufficient evidence at least to make the theory 
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Born 18 March 1877 on a Kentucky - 


farm, Edgar Cayce was to become 
America’s most famous clairvoyant. An 
active churchgoer all his life, he was 
inclined to dismiss reincarnation as un- 
Christian — but one day in 1923 a small 
boy climbed upon his lap and said: ‘We 
were hungry together at the river.’ 
This shook Cayce, as he had had a 
dream, known only to his immediate 
family, of fleeing from Indians on the 
Ohio river and being killed. An old 
friend and religious thinker, Arthur 
Lammers, persuaded Cayce to use the 
trance state to investigate the possibility 
that he had lived a former life. 

Cayce was reluctant at first, baulking 
at such an unorthodox idea. But examin- 
ing the results (he appeared to have been 
a high priest in ancient Egypt, an 
apothecary in the Trojan war and a 
British soldier during the colonisation 
of America), Cayce began to believe. 

Cayce said that his readings were 
called from a ‘universal record’ or ‘Akas- 
uc record’ (from the Sanskrit akasha, 
meaning the fundamental etheric sub- 
stance of the Universe). hese are com-. 
plete records of everything done and 
said since the beginning of time. 


feasible. 

There is, however, a strong argument 
against genetic and racial memory. Some 
former lives described by subjects under 
hypnosis are too close to the present for such 
memory to take effect. Sister Grace, the last 
of Jane Evans’ six recorded lives, was not 
only too close to her in time, but she was also 
a celibate nun; there could be no physical 
bridge across which her memories could 
have been passed to Jane. But there may be, 
in all of us, archetypal ‘folk fears’ — of being 
burnt as a witch or heretic, for example, or of 
suffering from chronic poverty — which 
under hypnosis are expressed as events in a 
‘previous life’. A Jewish girl, too young to 
have known of concentration camps except 
as a fact of history, nevertheless dreamed 
vividly and recurrently as a child that she was 
immured in one. 

‘Dissociated personalities’ — cases well- 
known in the psychology of abnormal be- 
haviour in which the human body may be 
inhabited in turn by up to a dozen or more 
‘individuals’ — are a rare form of mental 
illness. But sometimes, when apparently 
normal people are hypnotised for therapeutic 
purposes, such a personality or personalities 
may emerge whose existence would other- 
wise never have been suspected. 

It may be that some people harbour 
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compensatory personalities in their subcons- 
cious, either as a means of expressing a 
personality whose fulfilment has been denied 
them by circumstances or as a compensation 
for some quality missing in their conscious 
lives. An argument against this is that the 
majority of regressed lives are dull, many 
unhappy and most end in violent death. 

‘The same argument may be raised against 
the psychological explanation of subcons- 
cious role-playing. When we daydream con- 
sciously we see ourselves as happier, more 
fulfilled people than we really are. Why 
should so much subliminal role-playing em- 
phasise the dull, the sordid and _ the 
wretched? 

Students of psychodynamics — the exami- 
nation of personality in terms of past and 
present experiences with regard to motiv- 
ation — believe that regressed lives are based 
on unconscious memory, revealing relations 
between the subject’s conscious personality 
and that or those that emerge under 
hypnosis. 

In real life one Timothy O’ Malley ran the 
subject’s grandfather out of Ireland and was 
later killed in an accident with his horse. ‘The 
grandfather disliked his grandson and told 
his parents that their son had bad blood in 
him, which the grandson overheard; the 
grandson had once borrowed his grand- 
father’s mare without permission, arousing 
the old man’s fury. Under hypnosis the 
subject became Brian O’Malley, claiming 
to be a British officer in the Irish Guards, 
born in 1850, who had a number of Irish and 
French mistresses and was killed in 1892 bya 
fall from his horse. 

Apart from the historical inaccuracy — the 
Irish Guards were not formed until 1900 — 
E.S. Zolic, who investigated the case, as- 
cribes the ‘life’ to the subject’s identification 
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with his grandfather’s enemy, the real 
O’ Malley; the ‘bad blood’ presumably ac- 
counted for the string of mistresses. 

Another subject became Dick Wonchalk 
(1850-76), who led a solitary life after his 
family was massacred by Indians when he 
was a child. This ‘life’ characterised the 
subject’s real feelings of isolation in child- 
hood, concern about loneliness, fear of not 
being accepted by people and self-blame for 
his inadequacies. 

There may be a purpose behind incuba- 
ting such lives. The physical body, when 
attacked by disease, produces antibodies that 
counterattack the invaders and, in a healthy 
body, eventually gain supremacy. It is con- 
ceivable that the mind produces mental anti- 
bodies, which, by ‘explaining’ some present 
weakness in terms of a past life, heal the 
patient psychologically and _ psychically. 
Thus, the American high-board diver dis- 
cussed on page 57, who was unaccountably 
panic-stricken by a shadow in the water as 
she was about to dive and could not go inthe 
water, may have neutralised her irrational 
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fear under hypnosis by ‘explaining’ it as the 
result of an event in a former life, in which 
just as she was about to jump in the water she 
saw the shadow of an alligator that then killed 
her. This ‘explanation’ removed the fear, 
which was no longer irrational. 

Paranormal explanations include the tele- 
pathic tapping of the hypnotist’s beliefs and 
outlook to the subject, although often facts 
known to the hypnotist are not communi- 
cated to the subject. Thus Albert de Rochas’ 
subjects (see page 57) recount intermission 
experiences between lives in terms of his own 
Roman Catholic beliefs, whereas those of 
Alexander Cannon, who was a Spiritualist, 
used a Spiritualist vocabulary. 


Left: a Nazi concentration 
camp — the scene of vivid 
and recurrent dreams for a 
girl too young to know 
about them 


Below: a witch being burnt 
at the stake in France in 
1680. Deaths like this are 
frequent in ‘former lives’ 
described under hypnosis, 
and may be a reflection of a 
commonly held fear of a 
violent end 


Bottom: Alexander Cannon 
was a Spiritualist whose 
hypnotic subjects also used 
a Spiritualist vocabulary to 
describe ‘intermission’ 
periods between their former 
lives 


Below: the two faces of Dr 
Jekyll. Fredric March in the 
1931 version of Dr Jeky// 
and Mr Hyde characterises 
conscious and subconscious 
forces inside us all that can 
come to the surface under ' 
hypnosis 


Clairvoyance — the obtaining of inform- 
ation from, for example, closed books in 
libraries the subject has never visited — 1s 
another possibility; and this may be com- 
bined with extra-sensory perception (ESP) of 
knowledge in other human minds. There is a 
theory of General-ESP or Super-ESP, which 
suggests that the mind of the hypnotised 
subject can have access to information in 
books or in other people’s minds and, by 
selecting and arranging this from many sour- 
ces, may present an accurate account of an 
actual life once lived. 

Those Spiritualists who reject reincar- 
nation ascribe the accuracies reported in 
regressed lives to efficient spirit communi- 
cation, and inaccuracies to the communica- 
tive difficulties; it is just as hard, they say, for 
spirits to communicate with us as we find it to 
break through to them. Finally there is the 


conception of the Akashic records (see box), 
which are repositories of everything that has 
been said and done since the world began and 
to which certain human minds can have 
access. Some people claim that it is from 
these that regressed lives are obtained, al- 
though why particular lives should be selec- 
ted and why the subject usually fails to show 
any other psychic ability are not explained. 

Despite all attempts to explain hypnotic 
regression in terms of conventional psy- 
chology, there remains acore of case histories 
that does not fit the various theories devised. 
Indeed, with our present state of knowledge 
there is no one theory that fits all the facts. It 
is difficult to say whether anything could 
prove, conclusively, that hypnotic regression 
gives us a glimpse into previous lives and so 
this phenomenon remains, at least partly, 
unexplained. 
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Above: Indians attacking a 
wagon train — one subject 
told of his loneliness after 
his family had died at the 
hands of the Indians. 
Psychologists think this ‘life’ 
dramatised his own deep 
sense of loneliness and 
social inadequacy 
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For centuries the toad was believed to be evil incarnate — 
poisonous, repulsive, and a familiar of witches. FRANK 
SMYTH reveals the truth behind the legends about this 
unfortunate amphibian 


Above: witches fly to their 
unholy Sabbat on a strange 
assortment of mounts — 
lions, tigers, and other 
unlikely creatures besides the 
traditional broomstick. 
Secretions from toads were 
used in witches’ ‘flying 
ointment’ to create this 
bizarre experience 
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THE TOAD has for centuries been linked 
with magic and witchcraft. Used as an in- 
gredient in witches’ concoctions, it was sup- 
posed to give them powers of flight; the stone 
that was said to exist in certain toads’ heads 
had special curing properties. Until science 
was able to establish the biochemical features 
of this amphibian, many believed it 
possessed certain evil characteristics and was 
closely linked with the Devil. Much of the 
evidence to support such beliefs has since 
been explained in more rational terms and 


has, at the same time, thrown light on why 
such beliefs originally existed. 

Superstitions and strange practices invol- 
ving toads are, ironically for these creatures, 
linked with their own evolution and bid for . 
survival. The ancestral amphibians had been 
covered with fish scales that afforded their 
own protection. Toads, however, lost their 
scales and the whole body surface was con- 
verted into a single moist lung; so toads 
breathed through their damp skin. The extra 
supply of oxygen allowed toads to adopt such 
habits as hopping and leaping and some- 
where in the course of evolution, they lost the 
tail. 

With this soft skin the toad became vul- 
nerable to the bacteria, yeasts and fungi that 
thrived in the creature’s natural environ- 
ment. So it developed a sophisticated battery 
of fungicides, and bacteriocides, which it 
emitted through its skin glands, to fight off 
enemies. This battery of poisons then grew 
to fulfil another function —.that of a means of 
attacking far larger enemies, such as snakes, 
mammals and birds that preyed on it. 


Sorcery and science 

The toad must have attracted the atten- 
tion of Man ata very early stage. Since dogs, 
for example, would foam at the mouth and 
die in agony after just touching a toad, it was 
assumed the toad possessed magical pro- 
perties. In a primitive world, magic was 
regarded as a weapon to control the environ- 
ment. The Indians of the Amazon Basin, for 
example, dipped their arrows into toad 
poisons and Chinese physicians used toad 
preparations in treating heart diseases. 

But toads also possessed another, halluci- 
natory ingredient called bufotenin. This hal- 
lucinogen works by mimicking the chemical 
molecule that carries messages from the 
nerve cells to the brain, flooding the brain 
with false distorted messages and producing 
the hallucination of flight. 

Toads were not the only source of halluci- 
natory poisons; angiosperms (high flowering 
plants) also evolved poisons with similar 
effects as a defence against herbivorous 
insects. Mandrake, for example, contains 
hyoscyamine, which also gives an overwhelm- 
ing illusion of flight. Many of the Solenaceae, 
such as henbane and deadly nightshade, 
provide strong hallucinogens, with accom- 
panying illusions of growing fur, feathers 
and warts and of changing into animals or 
other objects. 

Recipes for witches’ brews containing 
these substances have been mentidned by 
different writers, such as Gerdamo Cardana 
(1554), Johann Weyer (1579), Jean de 
Nyauld (1615) and Francis Bacon. So if a 
witch used these ingredients in her concoc- 
tions, she would almost certainly ‘ex- 
perience’ broomstick flights, while werewol- 
ves, such as those put on trial — Michel 
Verdun (1521), Gilles Garnier (1573) and 
Jean Grenier (1603) — did ‘experience’ fur 


growing on their bodies after rubbing them- 
selves with similar ointments. 

In these transformations it was assumed 
the recipient changed member-for-member; 
so while the witch would bear a wound 
inflicted on the animal, so the animal would 
bear human characteristics, such as being 
tailless. So the toad fitted much better into 
the scheme of transformation than other 
notable witch animals such as the cat, rat or 
ferret. 

‘There is evidence that witches kept toads 
as pets or ‘familiars’. In 1556 two 
Chelmsford women, Elizabeth Francis and 
Mother Waterhouse, admitted sharing a toad 
for which they had made acosy nest of ‘woll’ 
(wool) in a pot, until ‘moued by pouertie’ 
Mother Waterhouse used the wool. Alice 
Hunt of St Osyth confessed in 1582 to 
keeping two friendly toads named ‘Tom and 
Robbyn. Instances have also been recorded 
where witches were said to have ‘milked’ 
their toads. Modern biochemical evidence 
suggests this is exactly what they did. 

Hallucinations in the Middle Ages were 
not restricted to witchcraft; ordinary people 
could experience aerial flights and trans- 
formation into werewolves through such 
basic elements of their diet as grain, for 
example. Clean grain was kept for the ar- 
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Above: a female mandrake, 
taken from a medieval 
woodcut. The hominid- 
shaped root of the mandrake 
was considered magical: it 
contains hyoscyamine — a 
drug that gives an illusion 
of flight. Taken in excess 

it Can cause madness 
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istocracy and clergy, while contaminated, 
ergotised grain was fed to the peasants; the 
latter was infected by the fungus Claviceps 


purpurea, Which manufactures 
Acid Diethylamide (LSD). 

Among the more lethal effects of this close 
relative to the well-known drug LSD, there is 
the feeling of being turned into an animal; so 
the innocent peasant, with no knowledge or 
experience of witchcraft, could find himself 
experiencing the hallucination of being 
turned into a toad or wolf just through eating 
the grain. There is a modern example of such 
an effect. In 1951 at Pont St Esprit in the 
Rhone Valley, nearly 300 people were af- 
fected by eating fungus-infected rye; five 
died and many were damaged for life. All 
suffered horrible hallucinations of being 
turned into beasts and being attacked by 
tigers and red snakes. 

As early as 1451 Alfonso de Torado, 
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Above: the hunting of 


German werewolves in 1685. 


An ointment similar to that 
used by witches would have 
induced the ‘experience’ of 
fur growing on the body and 
of becoming a savage beast 


Right: extracting the 
talismanic stone — or 
‘toadstone’ from a toad’s 
head. From the 12th century 
a popular belief held that a 
lucky gem was embedded in 
toads’ heads; the older the 
toad, the more precious the 
stone 
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Bishop of Avila, suggested that the flights 
and ‘shape-shifts’ of witches were not due to 
the supernatural, but were merely halluci- 
natory effects of the drugs in their concoc- 
tions — a remarkably accurate assessment for 
that time. Other explanations of the ‘flying 
power’ of witches using toad ointments have 
been rather less scientific. Reginald Scot, in 
his Discovery of witchcraft written in 1584, 
said: ‘. . . they [the witches] rub all parts of 
their bodies exceedingly, till they look red, 
and be very hot, so as the pores may be 
opened, and their flesh soluble and loose... . 
by this means ina moonlight night they seem 
to be carried by the-aire,. .’ 

The diffuse antipathy towards the toad 
becomes rational enough when we examine 
its appearance and properties. It looks like a 
warty, dark-skinned homuncule, the kind of 
miniature devil figure which fits so exactly 
the concept of the witch’s familiar. ‘The toxic 
substances it exudes do not help improve its 
reputation, although the only way a Euro- 
pean toad could be harmful to a human being 
is for that person actually to bite a living toad, 
in which case he or she would suffer nausea 
and mild but unpleasant hallucinations. 

Nevertheless the myth of the ‘deadly’ toad 
dates back at least as far as Pliny, who 
claimed the animal was ‘full of poison’, while 
Aelian, writing in the third century AD, 
stated that a glass of wine to which a single 
drop of toad’s blood had been added was 
instantly fatal. Even Milton, in Paradise 
Lost, relates how Satan transformed himself 
into a toad to infuse poison into Eve’s ear. 

It was popularly believed from the I2th 
century that the toad had power to charm as 
well as to poison. The belief was that certain 
toads carried a gem — the toadstone — in their 
skull; the older the toad, the more precious 
the stone was. “There is to be found in the 
heads of the old and great toads,’ wrote one 
commentator 1n 1569, ‘astone they call borax 
or stelon, which being used in a ring gives a 
forewarning against venom.’ Ever one to 
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make use of a popular myth, Shakespeare 
gives the Duke in As you like it the lines: 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Country mountebanks were also quick to 
spot an opportunity and took to selling toad- 
shaped stones — usually coloured pebbles — at 
fairs and markets. They argued that if a toad 
leaped forward to snatch the stone, that one 
was genuine. Of course, to justify this claim, 
there was always a toad handy that would 
prove their point. Some even went further by 
using a boy to swallow, or pretend to swal- 
low, the poisonous animal. The child would 
then go into writhing agonies, only to be 
promptly ‘cured’ with a touch from his 
master’s magic pebble. These boys were 
usually ragged urchins reduced to ‘toad- 
eating’ or ‘licking spittle’ for a living, giving 
us the expression ‘toadie’ meaning ‘yes- 
man’, 


The heretical homuncule 
But while the toad’s toxic qualities, how- 
ever exaggerated, gave it a sinister repu- 
tation, it was its humanoid shape that really 
caught the imagination of the superstitious. 
Pierre de Lancre, a French lawyer and fana- 
tical witch-hunter, pandered to popular cre- 
dence in 1609 when he wrote of ‘some 
magicians who feed . . . little demons in the 
form of toads on a brew of milk and flour, 
giving them first morsel to taste. These 
magicians dare not leave their homes without 
asking permission...’ He also wrote that 
one Gentien le Clerc 
reported that he had often seen 
Nevillon’s puppet which looked like a 
big black toad covered with black fur. 
It was kept in a box beneath a tile in the 
floor, which lifted when the toad 
wished to be fed. Nevillon told him a 
dozen times that he would get one for 
him if he liked, and that there was more 
to be gained from the puppet than from 
God. 
Long before de Lancre, however, the In- 
quisition had upheld the toad as an adjunct 
of devil worship in their persecution of the 
Cathars, Waldensians, Bogomills, Templars 
and other heretical sects. In 1388 a member 
of the Waldensians of Turin confessed that 
the group worshipped the Great Dragon of 
Revelation, which was represented by a toad, 
and said initiates had to drink a potion made 
from the toad’s excrement. Other heretical 
groups made a ritual of kissing a toad on the 
mouth and anus to gain magical insight, a 
practice which finds a distant but definite 
echo in the later fairy tales of a handsome 
prince turned into a toad, who had to be 
kissed by a maiden to regain his human form. 
During the so-called Age of Reason in the 
18th century a new underground vogue for 
Black Magic and Satanism sprang up among 
jaded intellectuals on the Continent and the 
long-suffering toad was made to play a cruel 
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Below: a wry comment on 


contemporary life by artist 


George Cruikshank in 1834 — 
note the association of ‘toad 
eating’ and ‘toadying’. Few 


imaginary habits were 
deemed as disgusting as 
eating toads — and 
dangerous, too, for toads 
were believed to be 
poisonous 
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Below: Aleister Crowley's 
ritual ‘magick’ involved 

performing a ceremony in 
which he crucified a toad 
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part in their black masses and other sacrificial 
rites. Usually a toad was ‘baptised’ as Jesus 
Christ and then crucified upside down. 

In his memoirs, Aleister Crowley, the 
British occultist, claimed that as late as 1916, 
while living in Bristol, New Hampshire, he 
had performed a ceremony to raise himself to 
the status of Magus in the Order of Templars 
of the Orient, a quasi-mystical cult that had 
its origins in early 19th-century France. 
During the ritual he had crucified a toad. In 
1938 the American journalist William Sea- 
brook had been shown what appeared to bea 
‘killing’ spell cast by a witch in St Remy in 
France. A doll had been stuck with pins and 
smeared with the blood of a toad, which had 
been crucified ona Bible. 

In parts of South America the creature is 
roasted alive over a fire and its poison used to 
tip arrows. Here, however, the frog is usually 
preferred — the poison arrow frog of the 
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Amazon gives off the deadliest natural poison 
in the world. 

In Togoland, West Africa, the Hos tribe 
used the toad as a scapegoat for their collect- 
ive sins, dragging it around the village ona 
palm leaf until it died. The Gilyaks of 
Northern Asia ritually sacrificed a bear, then 
laid the guilt for the killing on a toad, while in 
Persia the Zoroastrians simply believed the 
toad — an evil symbol-— should be killed. 

The toad remains for many an unattrac- 
tive, loathsome and evil creature, although 
biochemical evidence offers an explanation 
for its use in superstitious and magical 
practices. "here is, however, nothing intrin- 
sicaly sinister about this unfortunate am- 
phibian, whose characteristics developed 
with evolution — not evil practices. 


Next, we examine the role of the toad in 20th- 
century folklore. See page 194 


Dear Sir, 

| have read about many cases of spontaneous human 
combustion and have often wondered if there is any 
connection with the kundalini force, the great prjm- 
ary force of Indian mystic teaching that energises all 
forms of life. 

The snake is found as a symbol of regenerative 
Spiritual energy in virtually all teachings, particularly 
those of India. In man the kundalini force is described 
as amvystic fire, electrical in nature, that lies coiled at 
the base of the spine. When aroused, it rises up the 
spine in a spiral movement, burning away the pro- 
tective etheric web that lies along the spine between 
the chakras [centres of psychic energies that lie 
along the spine]. The kundalini can be raised safely 
only when the spirit, through the power of directed 
thought, has control over the vehicles of the lower 
self. Those who attempt to rouse the energy before 
they have reached this advanced state of self- 
knowledge are destined to failure. This is frequently 
followed by deep psychological and _ physical 
disturbances. 

The great psychologist C. G. Jung stressed the 
danger to Westerners of adopting specific tech- 
niques of spiritual development. He argued that, 
whereas Eastern man is characterised by tamas or 
inertia, Western man’s ruling force is rajas or striving 
activity — and the spiritual exercises that come out of 
India are designed to rouse the aspirant to activity 
and to stimulate him. Obviously, a Western student 
who practises such exercises with diligence is court- 
ing disaster in the form of over-stimulation of his 
inner nature. It is my personal opinion that those who 
have spontaneously burst into flames may have been 
students of the occult at some time in their lives. 
Some may perhaps have unwittingly stimulated the 
Kundalini force. 

Regardless of the inquest verdict, | do not feel that 
the Cambridge lady you describe in your article (The 
Unexplained, issue 2) died of spontaneous human 
combustion! 
Yours faithfully, 
Eileen Bruss Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire 
Dear Sir, 
| thought | would just have to write and tell you how 
interesting and well worth 50p The Unexplained is. | 
intend to buy it every week — with or without my 
mother’s approval! This, however, is not the real 
reason why | am writing to you. 

On a pleasant summer evening in August 1979 my 
two nieces and |! were sitting by the side of a ditch in 
our garden eating crisps when something made us 
look up. What we saw was a silent, silvery, Zeppelin- 
shaped object hovering just above the treetops. It 
was So frightening that we just sat and looked at it. It 
moved away from our house, very slowly. We rushed 
to tell our parents and when we got back it had gone. 
They said it was probably a plane or something, but | 
don’t think it was. 

| hope you don’tthink | am making this up like other 
people always do. They never believe me and |’'m 
always told | have too vivid an imagination. 

Yours, 


Sally Plumb Sudbury, Suffolk 


Post script 


Your letters to 
THE UNEXPLAINED 


Dear Sir, 
| was interested to read the account of the radio- 
visual UFO sighting at Idlewild, USA, in the UFO 
Casebook in the first issue of The Unexplained. 
The various changes of shape of the UFO reported 
by the captain of the aircraft could be explained if the 
object was shaped as in sketch A. Various rotations 
of the UFO and relative angular displacements be- 
tween it and the aeroplane would produce the 
apparent shapes of a pear, a ‘delta wing’, and a 
telephone handset. Also, the middle section would 
provide an ideal carriage facility for the six smaller 
‘escort’ craft seen by the captain (as shown in sketch 
A). 
Yours faithfully, 


G. J. Syer Swaffham, Norfolk 


B 


END-ON 
VIEW 


C D 
PLAN VIEW DELTA WING 


Dear Sir, 

In the first issue of The Unexplained you printed a 
photograph of what could not possibly be a true UFO 
occupant — if it is genuine then it must be the most 
devastating piece of proof ever. It leaves absolutely 
no room for scepticism and if the Mexicans have a 
crashed UFO and an occupant, then | should like to 
see some solid evidence of these. For if you can 
state, as a blatant fact, that itis an occupant of a UFO, 
then you should have solid proof to substantiate your 
claim. 

Yours (very sceptically) 
Howard M. Coates 
(aged 13 years) 


Woodbridge, Suffolk 


No-one knows very much about the photograph of the 
alleged UFO occupant we printed in issue 71 of The 
Unexplained. /t is said the little man ended up in 
Germany, and it may be that the picture was taken 
there. 

If itis genuine, the photograph indeed offers extra- 
ordinarily convincing evidence that UFOS are piloted 
by intelligent beings; but, like so many UFO photo- 
graphs, itis problematic: although no-one has shown 
it to be a fake, no-one can prove it is genuine. 
Healthy scepticism is a good thing — but we must 
beware of being so sceptical that we dismiss as 
nonsense everything we don’t understand! 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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